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THE DEAR, DEAR CHILDREN 

Comedy. 1 act. By Sophie Kerr. 8 females. Interior. 
Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 

Mrs. Willard is having her troubles with her daughter, 
Esther, who would rather play tennis than help her mother 
get the tea things ready for the visit of the library committee. 
Gradually the women arrive, each having a story to tell about 
how her children misbehave so violently. But at the height of 
the discussion we discover that a mutual friend of the ladies 
has given birth to a new baby. Immediately all the women 
begin to plan ways of congratulating the young mother on her 
extreme “good fortune.” 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 


A MAN’S CASTLE 

Comedy. 1 ac.. By James L. Daggett & John H. 
Jennings. 1 male, 3 females. Interior. Modern cos- 
tumes. 30 minutes. 

James Beacham was very happy—he not only loved his wife, 
but he loved the comfortable home she had made for him. 
Then, suddenly, one day his wife joined the Hands Around the 
World Club, where she learned that even the most ordinary, 
middle-class home could be made exotic, interesting, artistic. 
We meet them when James feels he has endured these broad- 
ening efforts as long as he can. What he does and how far he 
succeeds is the subject of the comedy. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents, 


NEW SCHOOL OF WIVES 

Comedy. 1 act. By John Kirkpatrick. 2 males, 6 
females. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 

“Have you found yourself?” Ellen Dunlap, home from a very 
modern finishing-school, kept asking herself this question and 
had to answer in the negative. Too bad, too—because all of her 
friends had succeeded. It was worse for poor Ellen because 
the young man with whom she was in love was leaving imme- 
diately for South America. She had only a short time to work 
in and failed miserably. But it turned out for the best because 
the young man had already found himself and man-like wanted 
only a tail to his own kite of personality. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 
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J. ALTRUSs BROWNE, a business man. 
DoROTHEA BROWNE, his wife. 
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BROTHERS IN ARMS 


SCENE: A hunting camp in the backwoods. 
TIME: Dusk of a November evening, 19109. 

A room in an abandoned farmhouse used as a hunt- 
ing camp during the deer season. There is a door 
and window in the far wall, a double-tiered wall 
bunk at the left and at the right a shanty stove. 
There is a bench beneath the window, a couple of 
up-ended boxes near the stove. The room is dirty 
and squalid. 


The curtain rises showing DOROTHEA BROWNE, @ 
romantic young woman, seated on the bench, her 
chin in her hand, gazing wistfully into the fire. She 
shifts her pose so that she may watch her husband, 
who is pacing nervously up and down. 


J. ALTRUS BROWNE 1s a business man with a pen- 
chant for efficiency. He served as a Major in the 
Army Service Corps during the late war and spent 
a most rigorous tume at Sandgate. He looks for- 
ward to the next war. 


porROTHEA. [Pleading] Altrus, dear, won’t you sit 
down? You're so impatient. 


BROWNE. [Baring his wrist watch with a click] 
But, Dorothea! We've been here half an hour and 
not a sign of this man who owns the car. 
[Viciously.] We'll miss that train as sureas . 


DOROTHEA. [Jmpatiently] Oh, I know, dear... 
but don’t you love it here? [/ising, with an out- 
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flung arm gesture.] This simple camp, its rustic 
charm . . ._ the great big out-of-doors? [Goes 
to BROWNE and fondles his arm and lays her head 
on his shoulder.| I don’t want to go back to To- 
ronto, Altrus. [Emphatically.] Id like to live in 
a place like this forever. 


BROWNE. [With a tired indrawn breath] But, my 
dear, we must go back. 


DOROTHEA. Oh, yes, I know, dear. But this is our 
first trip together since we’ve been married. Since 
you came home from France. 


BROWNE. [With controlled impatience] Dorothea! 
I’ve explained to you that we must catch this mid- 
night train. It is most important. If this man who 
owns the Ford ever turns up. 


DOROTHEA. But, dear . . . you can’t do any 
good by walking around like that. Come and sit 
down beside me on this simple, rough hewn bench. 


BROWNE. [Growling] I’m all right, thanks. 


DOROTHEA. [Her chin on her hand, pensively] Oh, 
it’s Canada and it’s the wilds. Don’t you love the 
wilds? 


BROWNE. I do not! Might have known that some- 
thing like this would happen coming up to a God- 
forsaken hole twenty miles from a railroad. And if 
that chap doesn’t turn up pretty soon 


pDoROTHEA. [£cstatically] Ido hope he does. I’m 
just dying to see one of those hunters. They must 
be such big, fine, simple men, living so close to na- 
ture all the time. 
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BROWNE. I'd like to see the one that drove us up. 
He’d do me. 


DOROTHEA. Why, Altrus, he was only a common 
taxi-driver. I mean one of those coureurs-du-bois. 
One of those romantic figures we’ve read of in 
books about Canada. And we’ve seen them in the 
movies. 


BROWNE. ‘Taken in California, probably. [Half to 
himself.| If it took us five hours to drive up to the 
MacDougal’s in the daytime it will take us a good 
six to get down to that station to-night. 


DOROTHEA. [Half to herself] I remember the hero 
in the “ Land of Summer Snows.” [To BROWNE.] 
It was about Canada. [To herself.] <A big, strong, 
silent man. [To BROWNE, écStatically.] Oh! 
Didn’t you love him? 


BROWNE. Unh? 

DOROTHEA. Didn’t you love him! 

BROWNE. [Absently, with puckered brows] Love 
who? 

DOROTHEA. That big, strong, silent man in the 
“Land of Summer Snows.” 


BROWNE. [Deliberately] My dear Dorothea! 
Can’t you realize that if we don’t catch that train at 
Kaladar to-night that I stand to lose twenty-five 


thousand dollars? 


DOROTHEA. I know, dear. But I did hope we’d see 
a real Canadian frontiersman before we left. 
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BROWNE. We've got to see one before we leave. 
One frontiersman with a Ford. 


DOROTHEA. [Sobbing] You never think of any- 
thing but your old business. 


BROWNE. [Going rapidly to her] There, there, 
dear, there, there. I only worry about the business 
for your sake, dear. 


DOROTHEA. [Dabbing her eyes] It’s selfish of me 
. but I can’t help being a romantic little fool. 
[Blubbering lustily. | 


BROWNE. You're not a fool, dearest. Tell me 
you're not a fool. 


DOROTHEA. Oh, but lam. [Wiping her eyes.] And 
ever since you met Jim MacDougal on the battle- 
fields and wrote me of him, I’ve looked forward to 
coming here. During those horrible days of the war 
when you were at Sandgate, I’ve looked forward 
to coming here, where you would be safe and out 
of danger and we might find romance : 
romance in the land of Robert Service and Ralph 
Connor. 


BROWNE. Yes, yes, dear. 


DOROTHEA. I have wanted to see one of those noble 
men from whom they drew their characters. 
[DOROTHEA ts sitting on the bench, atrus kneeling 
beside her. Neither of them see syD WHITE enter. 
syD is a backwoodsman. He is wearing an old army 
tunic, @ nondescript cap covered with red and his 
trousers are thrust inside a pair of heavy boots. He 
observes the pair on the bench, nods toward them 
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and turns to place his gun against the wall. At the 
sound of the gun falling DoROTHEA starts and 
BROWNE rises quickly to his feet.| Oh! 


BROWNE. [Jmportantly to syD, who is going on 
with his work] My name is Browne. Major J 
Altrus Browne. Mr. MacDougal told me that I’d 
find the man who drove me up fram the station here. 


syD. [Mildly interested] Oh, he did, eh? [Looks 
at the stove.]. Fire’s kinda low, eh? [Goes to the 
corner and gets some wood.] You couldn’t find no 
wood, I s’pose, to put on it. We jest rip a board 
off’n the floor. [Gotng to the stove.| Savesa feller 
quite a lot of time. 


BROWNE. [Trying to impress syD] I received a 
very important business communication this morn- 
ing which makes it imperative that I return to To- 
ronto to-night. 


syp. Oh, got to go back, eh? 


pOROTHEA. And I do wish he would stay longer. 
But the Major is a business man, you know. [She 
is trying to fit SYD into innumerable réles in fiction. ] 
syD. Oh, he is, eh? [Filling his pipe.] Kinda dark 
in here. [Looks around.] A feller might have a 
bit of light. [Gets up and prowls around.] They 
was a lantrun some place around here with the 
chimley cracked. 

BROWNE. [Jmpatiently and imperiously] Never 
mind the lantern. We'll only be here a few mo- 
ments, anyway. 

syp. [Still searching under the beds] Won't do 
no harm to have a bit of light. [Finds the lantern 
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and lights it. The globe is so sooty that just a glim- 
mer shows.] There, kinda helps make the place 
more cheerful. 


BROWNE. Where is the man who drove us up from 
the station? 


syp. [Hanging the lantern and sitting down behind 
the stove] Well, that’s kinda hard to say. When 
was it he druv you up? 


BROWNE. Last Tuesday. 


DOROTHEA. [Helpfully] And it rained the whole 
way. I loved it. 


syD. [Politely] Kinda wet, eh? [To BROWNE.] 
Last Tuesday? That must a been Charlie druv you 


up. 


BROWNE. It doesn’t matter what his name is. What 
I want to know is when he will be back. 


syp. Charlie it was. Charlie Henderson. That’s 
who it’d be. He ain’t here. 


BROWNE. Yes! Yes! Yes! But when will he be 
here? 


syp. [Lighting his pipe] Well, that’s kinda hard 
to say. The lads went over to Wolf Lake this 
mornin’, 


BROWNE. This Charlie is with them? 
DOROTHEA. [To syD] You know, I think your 
camp is adorable. It’s so simple and direct. So 
natural. [With appropriate gestures.] 
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syD. [To DoROTHEA] This here place? 
DOROTHEA. Yes. Oh! I love it. 
BROWNE. Dorothea! 


syD. [Observing BROWNE walking near the corner 
by the head of the beds] ‘That floor ain’t none too 
good since we’ve been usin’ it for the stove. 


BROWNE. Never mind about me. [E-vasperated.] 
When will these men be back from Wolf Lake? 


ayo, wel ~ . . ‘that’s kindawhard'to-sayr It’s 
most ten miles over there and the trail ain’t none too 
good. But I figger they ought to be comin’ in most 
any time now. 


BROWNE. And this fellow Henderson will be with 
them? 


sypD. No . . . he won't be with them. That 
is, it ain’t likely. ; 
BROWNE. Can’t you understand that I have only 


five hours to catch that midnight train at Kaladar? 
And that I must find this fellow Henderson to take 


me down. 

DOROTHEA. [7osyD] And I simply hate to retrace 
of going back so soon. 

syD. Shame you can’t stay till the end of the huntin’ 
season. He might kill a deer. 

BROWNE. Dorothea! Will you please try and keep 
quiet? Now [to syp] when will Henderson be back? 
Answer me definitely. 
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[syp is cleaning his gun for several successive 
speeches. This adds to the hopelessness of 
BROWNE'S position. | 


syp. Well . . . that’s kinda hard to say. He 
went still huntin’ over back of the big rock : 


BROWNE. [Almost frantic] Yes, but you must 
know when he'll be here. I’ve got to have him drive 
down to that train to-night. 


sypD. Oh . . . you want him to drive down to 
catch the midnight? 


BROWNE. Yes, yes, yes. When will he be back? 


sypD. Well . . . if he went back of the wes 
rock he’d most likely leave about dark. 


BROWNE. It’s been dark half an hour. How pit 
would it take him to get back? 


syD. I figger it’d take him about half an hour if 
he had a boat. 


BROWNE. Half an hour, eh? Should be here, then, 
soon. [Thinks.] Did he have a boat? 


syD. No . . ._ he didn’t have no boat. 


BROWNE. [Jnfuriated] What in heaven’s name are. 
you talking about a boat for, if he didn’t have one? 


DOROTHEA. Don’t be impatient, dear. 
syp. As I was sayin’. If he had a boat 


BROWNE. [Screaming with rage] But you said he 
didn’t have one. 
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DOROTHEA. [Helpfully] But, dear, if he did have 
a boat. 


BROWNE. Dorothea! Will you kindly keep quiet 
and leave this to me? [To syp.] Now, if it’s within 
the range of human possibility, will you tell me 
when you expect Henderson back here? 


syD. [Laying down his gun and doing his best to 
be explicit} Well, I figger it this way. If he had 
agncatiuc.! se. 


DOROTHEA. [Patiently] He means that if he had 
Pa 


BROWNE. [Disgustedly] Let’s forget about the 
boat. On foot, how long would it take him to get 
over here? Don’t you realize that he’s got to take 
me to that train? Will he be back in ten minutes? 
Twenty minutes? 


syp. Well . . . it’s kinda hard to say. He 
mightn’t have went back of the big rock at all. He 
might have picked up a fresh track and followed it 
west. But that ain’t likely because most of the 
deer’s scared off’n this side of the lake. 


DOROTHEA. Oh! What scared them? 


BROWNE. Dorothea! How many times must I ask 
you to keep quiet and not interrupt? I must find 
out when we can get out of here. [To syp.] You 
feel sure that he went back of the big rock? 


sypD. I figger that’s most likely where he’s went. 
And if he couldn’t have got the loan of a boat... . 


BROWNE. He might have borrowed a boat then? 
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poroTHEA. [Helpfully] Why, yes, dear, he might 
have borrowed a boat. 


BROWNE. Is there some place that he might have 
borrowed a boat? 


syp, No’ ¢ .. <a there anrt. 


DOROTHEA. You see, dear, he couldn’t have got a 
boat anyway. 


BROWNE. Good God! 


syp. Ain’t no one’s got a boat over here except Levi 
Weeks and he’s got his’n up to Buck Lake. 


BROWNE. [Striding over to syD] Look here, we’ve 
established this point. He couldn’t have gotten a 
boat. 


sypD. Well . . . Iwouldn’t go as far as to say 
that. He might 


DOROTHEA. Dear, won’t you sit down? 


SyD. Yes, you’d best to sit down. That floor ain’t 
none too good. 


BROWNE. Never mind about me. I can look out 
for myself all right. 


DOROTHEA. But do be careful, dear. 


BROWNE. Dorothea! [Tosyp.] Now let’s find out 
about your friend Charlie. 


syD. He ain’t no particular friend of mine. Kind 
of a brother-in-law, it seems to me. His half sister 


Nellie married my _ stepbrother Aligan. My 
father’s byw 
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DOROTHEA. Why, you're related then. 


BROWNE. Dorothea! [Pleadingly.] Do keep quiet. 

L To syD.] He could walk back in an hour, couldn’t 
er 

syD. He might. But it’d depend on whether he got 


a deer or not. If he got a fawn and it wasn’t too 
much to heft, he’d most likely try and drug it out. 


BROWNE. From what I’ve seen of this country, it’s 
likely he never saw a deer. 


DOROTHEA. Why, Altrus, they catch lots of wild 
things in the wilds. 


erm, swells |: «.-if he<didn’t-getia deer ithe 
chancetes is he’d stay in the bush all night. 


BROWNE. Do you mean to say that there is a possi- 
bility of his not returning at all? 


DOROTHEA. We'd have to stay over then, wouldn’t 
we? 


syp. [Laughing] I figger you would. He often 
stays out all night when he’s still huntin’. It ain’t 
likely though. Charlie most often gets his deer. 
He ought to be here most any time now 

if he’s a comin’ at all. 


DOROTHEA. I almost hope he doesn’t come. You 
know, this is the first trip we’ve had together since 
we’ve been married. Since Altrus left his battalion. 
syp. You’re his woman, eh? Married? 

BROWNE. Dorothea, do shut up. Can’t you realize 
what twenty-five thousand dollars means to us? 


[She pouts. ] 
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syp. [Seriously] If you'd really wanted to have 
gone you should a went this morning. 


BROWNE. I didn’t know till four o’clock. [Angrily.] 
I should never have come up into this God-forsaken 
hole at all. 


syp. [Mildly remonstrative] This place ain’t bad. 
The deer’s about scared off what with the Finches 
runnin’ hounds all the year around but they’s still 
some left. 


BROWNE. [Disgustedly] I’m not talking about the 
hunting. I’m talking about the distance it is from 
the railroad. 


DOROTHEA. That’s why I love it. It’s so far from 
everything. 


syp. Might be another twenty miles and do no 
harm. 


DOROTHEA. [E-xcitedly] Oh, Altrus. He loves 
the wild, virgin country, too. Far, far from civili- 
zation . . . and phones . . . and motors. 


BROWNE. I'd give a lot to see one, just one, now. 


syp. It’s quite a ways from them things, but I fig- 
ger it’s just as well. Keeps folks out a here in the 
summer. City folks is a kinda bother. 


DOROTHEA. I know. They encroach on the free- 
dom of your life. 


sypD. They’s always tryin’ to get a feller to work. 
One way and another they figger they’s doin’ a fel- 
ler a favor to let him work for ’em. 
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DOROTHEA. I know, you want to be left alone to 
lead your own simple life. 


BROWNE. [Who has been walking like a caged lion 
and has neared the dangerous corner] Simple is 
right. Now look here. I’m going to give Hender- 
son ten minutes more. 


syD. He might be back in ten minutes. If he got 
a deer and didn’t try to drug it out with him. 
[Pause.] And he come by the lower trail, [pause] 
and he didn’t stop down to the MacDougal’s to 
listen to that there phonograph. Id figger he’d 
most likely be about. . . . [DOROTHEA screams 
and runs over to ALTRUS who has tripped in a hole 
and 1s rubbing his ankle, cursing softly to himself. 
syD makes no change in position.] I told you to 
keep out of there. 


DOROTHEA. Dearest, what have you done? Did 
you hurt yourself, dear? 


BROWNE. My ankle. [Hobbles.] It’s only a wrench 
probably. 


syp. [Chuckling] I kinda figgered you'd do that. 
You should’ve sot down. What did you do? 
Sprained it? 

BROWNE. [DOROTHEA has helped him across to the 
bench where he sits rubbing the ankle] I didn’t do 
anything to it. [E-rplodes.] It was your infernal 
floor. Holes all over the place, because you’re too 
damn lazy to chop down a tree for firewood. 


syp. [Indignantly] We hain’t got no time to split 
firewood when we're huntin’. 
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DOROTHEA. Did you hurt yourself badly, dear? 
[BROWNE winces.] Oh, do hurry and tear up some- 
thing clean for a bandage. And get some hot water. 


syp. [Laughing] There ain’t no water nearer’n 
the lake and there ain’t nothin’ clean here. He ain’t 
hurt bad. 


DOROTHEA. [An-xiously] I hope not. 


syD. Why, he was lucky. One day last week one 
of the hounds fell down that there hole and broke 
his leg. We had to shoot him. You'd do best to 
sit quiet for a while. Have a chew? [Offering 
BROWNE @ plug which he refuses with a gesture of 
repugnance.| To my way of thinkin’ there ain’t 
nothin’ side of a good steady chew to quiet a fel- 
ler’s temper. 


BROWNE. I'll just sit here and keep my weight off 
it for a few minutes. If Henderson isn’t here in ten 
minutes we'll go. 


syD. Have a chew? 


BROWNE. [White with rage] By God! Id like to 
have had you in my battalion for about six months. 


[DOROTHEA 711Ses. ] 
SYD. Yes, you was lucky. 


BROWNE. Id teach you a few things if I had you 
in the army. 


syD. Was you in the war? 


DOROTHEA. Oh, yes. Altrus was in the Army Serv- 
ice Corps for over a year. He was a major. 
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BROWNE. I'd teach you a few things. 
syD. I suppose you might. 


BROWNE. I’d give you ten years if you ever said 
might again. 


syD. Perhaps you might. . . . I was in the 
army. 


DOROTHEA. [With dawning wonderment] Dear, 
he, too, fought for his country in the great war. 
You're brothers-in-arms. 


BROWNE. [Silencing her with a gesture] What 
outfit were you ever with? 


syp. The 284th Battalion, but I didn’t see no sense 
to it, so I left. 


DOROTHEA. How could you leave? Altrus had a 
lot of trouble getting out. They were awfully mean 
about it. 


BROWNE. Left? Do you mean you deserted? 


syp. No, I didn’t desert. The head lads told me to 
come home. I couldn’t get the hang of it like the 
rest of the lads. They were willin’ to walk around 
doin’ nothin’, but they wasn’t no sense to it to my 
way of thinkin’. 


DOROTHEA. [Reminiscently] I felt that sometimes. 
[To BROWNE.] Didn’t you, dear? 


BROWNE. [Explosively] Certainly not. [To syp.] 
Why, the very thing you need is a few years in the 
army. Straighten you up, teach you discipline, 
make a man of you. 
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DOROTHEA. [70 BROWNE, brightly] It helped you 
a lot, didn’t it, dear? [Tosyp.] It really was won- 
derful what the army could do. 


syp. To my way of thinkin’ it didn’t do nothin’ ex- 
cept help make a feller lazy. That’s what I couldn’t 
see no sense in. If they’d been somethun useful 
for a feller to do I’d a stayed and helped them with 
their war, but they wasn’t except in the clink. 


DOROTHEA. Well, why didn’t you get them to trans- 
fer you to the Clink Department, if you liked it and 
were useful there? Altrus got transferred to the 
Quartermaster’s Branch. One is always so much 
more useful in work one likes. 


BROWNE. [Looking helplessly at his wife] I sup- 
pose you spent most of your time in the clink? 


syD. No, not most of it. But a feller was doing 
somethun useful there. When I wasn’t in jail... 


DOROTHEA. Oh, who put you in jail? 


sypD. One of them head lads. When I wasn’t there 
we done nothin’ but drill. One of them head lads’d 
get us out and walk us. ’Tweren’t no sense to that. 
Walkin’ a feller around just for the sake of walkin’. 


DOROTHEA. It does sound silly, doesn’t it, dear? 


BROWNE. Dorothea! You know nothing about this 
at all. [Tosyp.] Didn’t you want to fight for your 
country ? 


syD. To my way of thinkin’, that’s why I joint the 
army. But we wasn’t doin’ no fightin’. We wasn’t 
doin’ nothin’ but follerin’ them head lads around, 


drillin’, 
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BROWNE. You had to be drilled. You had to learn 
the rudiments of soldiering. 


DOROTHEA. But don’t you think they overdid it, 
now and then, dear? 


syD. To my way of thinkin’, they did. Why, them 
head lads’d make us clean our boots and then walk 
us around in the dust. Why didn’t they keep us in- 
side if they wanted our shoes shiny? 


DOROTHEA. I remember all those clean-limbed 
young fellows at Camp Dix walking along the dusty 
roads. It did seem ashame. [To BROWNE.] You 
had a horse, didn’t you, dear? 


BROWNE. Dorothea! [To sypD.] But can’t you 
understand that you had to learn the job of soldier- 
ing? Your job was to fight Germans and you had 
to learn how to do it. 

syD. [Emphatically| That’s just what I figgered. 
All them Germans havin’ to be licked and us wastin’ 
our time follerin’ them head lads around. They 
even tried to learn me how to use a gun. 
DOROTHEA. How absurd. They didn’t really, did 
they? They wouldn’t try to teach a frontiersman to 
use a gun, would they, dear? 

BROWNE. Certainly they would. All these things 
are very necessary from the standpoint of discipline, 
my dear. 

syp. That’s what the head lads used to say. [Look- 
ing at BROWNE.] Was you a head lad in the war? 


BROWNE. I was an officer. 
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poROTHEA. [Proudly] Oh, yes, my husband was a 
major and he was much too valuable to go to the 
front. They kept him, quite against his own wishes, 
in Sandgate, all during the war, didn’t they, Altrus? 


BROWNE. Dorothea! Don’t be absurd. 
DOROTHEA. But you told me so yourself, dear. 
syp. I kinda figgered you was a head lad. 


BROWNE. [Sarcastically, evasively| I suppose you 
told your officers what you thought of discipline? 


syD. Yes, I says to the head lad, I says, I wasn’t 
goin’ to waste my time doin’ things they wasn’t no 
sense in. 


DOROTHEA. How courageous. 


BROWNE. [Dumbfounded] You told one of your 
officers that? 


syD. [Surprised] Yes, I says to him, I says... 
BROWNE. You were put under arrest, of course. 


DOROTHEA. Would they arrest a man just for say- 
ing what he thought? 


BROWNE. They generally shot them for that. 


DOROTHEA. [With enthusiasm] But, dear, don’t 
you love his sturdy independence? It’s so Canadian. 


BROWNE. That’s not independence. It’s insubordi- 
nation. What crime did you commit to get you in 
the guard house? 


SYD. ’*Tweren’t no crime. 
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BROWNE. [Sharply] But, man alive, you must 
have done something. 


syD. ’Tweren’t no crime. I was out walkin’ with 
my gun outside the tents where the lads slept and 
one of the head lads come around and ast me a lot 
of questions which I didn’t know the answers for, 
because they was kinda riddles anyways, and he got 
mad and says to me I was guardin’ the camp from 
Germans. 


BROWNE. Why, you were on sentry duty and he 
was the officer of the day! 


DOROTHEA. But, dear, he said it was at night. 


syD. Yes, it was at night. So I says to him, I says, 
all right, just to get rid of him, for I seen they 
wasn’t no sense to it. They wasn’t a German this 
side of the ocean and they wasn’t no sense hangin’ 
around in the cold. So I went in and went to bed. 


BROWNE. [Horrified] You could have been shot 
for that. On sentry duty and deserted your post! 


syD. That’s what the head lad says the next morn- 
in’. Couldn’t shoot a feller fer that. Wouldn’t be 
no sense to it. I told the head lad and he seen I 
was right. He come near to cryin’ and says I could 
be his batman. But I wasn’t goin’ to stay up till 
four in the mornin’ to pull anybody’s boots off’n 
them, let alone one of them head lads, so he sent me 
to jail. . 
DOROTHEA. [Romantically] How cramping it 
must have been to a free out-of-doors spirit like 
yours. What did you do? 
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syD. I liked it right well, but the head lads wouldn’t 
let me stay when they found I was kinda enjoyin’ it. 


BROWNE. My heart bleeds for your officers. 


syD. Them head lads? Why, they didn’t do noth- 
in’ but think up ways for us to waste our time. 


DOROTHEA. You fought in France, of course? 
[With a change of mood.] Altrus always wanted 
to go to the front and fight, but they wouldn’t let 
him leave England. I don’t know what they would 
have done without him. He’s so clever at business, 
you know. 


syD. [Genuinely interested] He is, eh? 


BROWNE. [The conversation is becoming embar- 
rassing] How about this man, Charlie? 


SYD. Well. . . he'd been here long’ ago af 
he could a got a boat. 


BROWNE. [He whimpers] Back to the navy again? 


DOROTHEA. But didn’t you adore England? Oh, I 
love London. 


syp. London’s quite a place, but to my way of 
thinkin’ a feller can have just as good a time down 
here to Belleville. 


DOROTHEA. [Understandingly] Iknow. You love 
the simplicity of this big free land. 


BROWNE. Too simple-minded to like anything else. 

How did they get rid of you? Dishonorable dis- 

charge? 

syD. No, they wasn’t nothin’ dishonorable about it. 
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They had a meetin’ one day and I told ’em what 
they ought to do to my way of thinkin’, and one of 
the old fellers, the head lad hisself, I figger it was, 
vee fe Wac .11COTi es ot eweICOIT, «.)  ,. iti- 
corr 


DOROTHEA. Incorruptible. 


BROWNE. [Exrplosively] Incorruptible nothing. 
Incorrigible. 


sypD. That’s it. Says I was goin’ home in disgrace. 
Ain’t that just like the army? Why, when I got 
outside, the rest of the lads says I was a lucky stiff 
to be gettin’ home at all. [Gets up and listens.] 
Someone’s comin’. 


BROWNE. I can hear no one. 


syD. Perhaps you ain’t used to listenin’ much in 
your business. We got a feller up here that got his 
eyes blew out in France can hear most a mile. 


DOROTHEA. Someone is coming, Altrus. I can hear 
them. Listen! I do hope it’s one of those men I’ve 
read about. 


BROWNE. [Peremptorily] Is that Henderson? 


[syp nods his head.] 

DOROTHEA. Only the taxi-man. I’m so disap- 
pointed. 

BROWNE. Well, I’m not. Now we can get some- 
thing accomplished. 

[He rises, awaiting Charlie’s entrance, as if all 


would now be well. syD rises and waits expectantly, 
showing an entirely new interest in life. DOROTHEA 
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pettishly fingers a glove. Charlie comes in the door, 
carrying a gun, nods to BROWNE and his wife and 
goes to the stove and warms his hands.] 


CHARLIE. Evenin’. Harye, Syd? 
syp. Any luck? 


BROWNE. See here, you’re the man who drove us 
up from the station, aren’t you? 


CHARLIE. Last Tuesday, wasn’t it? [Turns to syD 
as if he had no further interest in BROWNE.] Well, 
Syd, I got a nice four-year-old buck. 


DOROTHEA. Oh, did you catch a buck? 


BROWNE. See here, I’ve got to catch the midnight 
at Kaladar. 


CHARLIE. [Politely interested] Got to catch the 
midnight, eh? You'd best be startin’ soon. 


syD. Where'd you get him? 
CHARLIE. In them hard woods north of Dyer Lake. 


DOROTHEA. [Thrilled] I'd loved to have been 
there, wouldn’t you, dear? 

BROWNE. I would not. See here, Henderson! 

syD. How’d you get him, runnin’? 

CHARLIE. [Sitting down] It was this way, Syd. 


About four o’clock I was about a mile north of Dyer 
Lake, a standin’ on top of a little rise, smokin’, 


DOROTHEA. Isn’t it exciting? I do wish we could 
have been there, don’t you, dear? 


BROWNE. Dorothea! 
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CHARLIE. I thought I seen something move, but 
you know how you can look at a frozen deer and 
think it ain’t nothin’ but a tree. 


DOROTHEA. Oh, do they freeze? 


syp. It ain’t freezing like ice. They stand still 
without moving a hair. Just like that doe I missed 
yesterday. 


BROWNE. Look here, Henderson. I stand to lose 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 


CHARLIE. Twenty-five thousand dollars. Quite a 
lot of money. Just like that doe, it was Syd. I 
looked again and seen him move his head. Why, he 
wasn’t seventy-five feet from me. 


DOROTHEA. [LEv-xcitedly] Weren't you awfully 
nervous? J know I would have been. I’m so ex- 
cited. 


syD. [Sucking on his pipe] Afraid of scarin’ him, 
eh? 


CHARLIE. Yes. Well, I started to drug the rifle to 
Mies low =. «~~. slow ; . —. slow; 


BROWNE. Drug it faster, in heaven’s name. Shoot 
your blithering deer and listen to me. 


syD. But you got him, eh? 
DOROTHEA. You got him? 


CHARLIE. Yes, sir, I got him. I waits for him to 
move a bit so’s I could get a sight on his shoulder. 
Didn’t want to shoot him in the head. — 
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poROTHEA. [Breathless] No, you wouldn’t want 
to do that. 


CHARLIE. Well, I waited till his shoulder come 
across the sights and then I took a long breath and 
drug down on the trigger. 


- DOROTHEA and syp. What happened? 
CHARLIE. I shot him. 

DOROTHEA. Did you kill it? 

CHARLIE. Dead. 


syD. What did you do with him? Leave him in 
the bush? 


CHARLIE. Cleaned him out and hung him up on a 
UFee: 


SYD. Quite a ways in, I suppose? 
CHARLIE. No, he ain’t very far from the big lake. 


syD. [Nodding his head and sucking his pipe] He 
ain’t far from the lake, eh? Now, Charlie, if you’d 
only had a boat. 


[The dialogue has worked BROWNE into a fine 
frenzy, and at the mention of the boat his control 
breaks completely. | 


BROWNE. Oh, God! Let’s get out of here. Doro- 
thea, come on. 


[He picks up his coat and stick and marches out the 
door. CHARLIE and syD rise, very surprised, and 
syD takes down the lantern. ] 
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syD. [Leaning out the door] That’s a hard trail 
to foller in the dark. Best take the lantrun. 


BROWNE. [Outside] I don’t want your damned 
lantrun. Come on, Dorothea, we'll go back to the 
MacDougal’s. 


[DoROTHEA goes to the door and waits.] 


CHARLIE. What’s the matter with the old feller? 
Seems kinda crabbed. 


syp. [Tersely] He was a head lad in the war. 


CHARLIE. [Understandingly]| So that’s what’s the 
matter with him? 


BROWNE. [From some distance] Dorothea! 
DOROTHEA. Yes, dear. [70 CHARLIE.] Good-bye, 


I’m so sorry I have to go, but I have enjoyed your 
story so much. 


BROWNE. Dorothea! 


DOROTHEA. [7osyp] And I did love your simple, 
beautiful camp. [Calling.] I’m coming, dear. 
[DoROTHEA goes out and CHARLIE looks around for 
wood. | 

CHARLIE. Seems a nice sort of woman? 

syp. About the pure hog’s fat, I’d figger. They’s 


some wood over there where Jim ties his hound. 
[CHARLIE goes to the corner.| The old lad fell 
down the hole a ways back. 
[The two men laugh heartily and CHARLIE carries a 
stick or two over to the stove, puts it in and then 
turns questioningly to syD.] 
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CHARLIE. He wasn’t thinkin’ of going down to 
Kaladar, to-night? 


syp. Seemed kinda sot on it. Said he wanted you 
to take him down. 


CHARLIE. I wouldn’t go down for twenty dollars. 
Why don’t you take him, you ain’t doin’ nothin’? 
syD. Talked like he wanted you, all the time. 
CHARLIE. Don’t see why you shouldn’t take him. 


I'll call him. [Going to the door.| Hey! Hey! 
Come back here! 


BROWNE. [From some distance] What is it? 


CHARLIE. Come on back! [To syp.] The chancetes 
is he might let you drive him in. 


sypD. It’s kinda hard to say. He seemed sot on 
havin’ you. 


[The two men smoke, waiting for BROWNE, who 
comes in shortly in a very black mood.] 

BROWNE. Well, what is it now? 

CHARLIE. We been thinkin’, 

BROWNE. [Wheeling] No! It’s impossible. 


CHARLIE. No, it ain’t impossible. We was wonder- 
in’ why you was so all fired anxious for me to drive 
you down? 


BROWNE. Anybody will do. They told me at the 

MacDougal’s that you were the only person who 

owned a car. 

CHARLIE. Shucks. Syd owns half as much of the 
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car as Ido. Why don’t you get him to drive you 
down? 


BROWNE. Syd? Syd? Syd who? 


CHARLIE. Why, Syd, there. You been talking to 
him for the best part of an hour. 


[DOROTHEA comes in the door.] 
BROWNE. Him? 


CHARLIE. Yes, him. Might as well drive the old 
lad in, Syd. You ain’t got nothin’ much to do. 


syD. [Reaching for his coat] No, I ain’t got noth- 
in’ to do. Might just as well a started an hour ago. 
Been well on the way. 


BROWNE. And you stayed here talking when you 
could have started with us? 


syD. Yes. [Stopping with one sleeve on.] 


BROWNE. [His temper shot completely] Why 

didn’t you say you could drive us in? Why didn’t 

you say you owned half the car? Why did you keep 

us here wasting valuable time? 

syp. I didn’t keep you. I’d a taken you in if you'd 

ast me to. 

BROWNE. Well, why in hell didn’t you? 

sypD. You never ast me. 

CHARLIE. No, you never ast him. 

DOROTHEA. [Helpful to the last] Why no, dear. 

You never asked him once. 
CURTAIN 
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THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN é 
Comedy. 1 act. By Anna Best Joder. 2 males, 3 
females. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. g 
Margaret Ames, in high school, has a crush on her chemistry 
teacher, Mr. Crawford, and invites him to dinner. She insists 
on lowered shades and lighted candles—and tries to instruct 
her young brother, Bob, how to be a gentleman. Her sister, 
Alicia, comes home from college for the week end and at once 
Alicia and Mr. Crawford are interested in each other. Bob tries 
to be on good behavior but after entertaining Mr. Crawford 
with Alicia’s baby book he finds his efforts aren’t appreciated. 
(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 


WHEN YOU MARRY THE NAVY 

Farce-comedy. 1 act. By John Kirkpatrick. 1 male, 
4 females. Interior. Modern costumes. 40 minutes, 

On a small island in the Pacific Mrs. De Forrest, a weeping 
Navy wife, is waiting for her husband’s ship to appear, On the 
island is Archie Vickers who drives Mrs. Fyfe and her two 
daughters, Katherine and Jerry, to Mrs. Westcott’s when they 
disembark from a passenger ship. Katherine is engaged to a 
lieutenant in the Navy. Jerry and Archie get along fine and 
when the transport ship comes to take the women to another 
seed they all hurriedly get on the transport to follow the 

avy. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
Comedy. 1 act. By Hilda Manning. 3 males, g fe- 
males. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 
Donnie Hoofle, at sixteen, is about to have his first important 
“date.” Although only a high-school junior, he has secured two 
tickets for the college’s Freshman Hop, and has invited Bertitia 
Butt. Joo-Joo Miller, fifteen and enamored of Donnie, feels all 
is lost. Donnie discovers that Bertitia is the college’s perennial 
wall-flower, but at sixteen the tragic mood is not one to : 
a a natural and quite inevitable way out is sugeenedig 
onnie. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 
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STOP FOR A LOVE SCENE 

Comedy. 1 act. By John Kirkpatrick. 3 males, 3 fe- 
males. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 

A summer stock company came to Deer Falls. The ingénue 
was ill for one week and Elsie got her chance. Now she’s on 
her way to Broadway, accompanied by the principal members 
of the company and by Jimmy, the garage man and her boy- 
hood sweetheart. It’s too bad for Elsie that the automobile 
broke down and even worse for her that she tried to play a 
love scene before the leading lady. But perhaps she’s happier 
the way it is—to go on to Broadway as Jimmy’s wife because 
Jimmy was the one who had the real dramatic talent. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 


FIVE FOR BAD LU 7K 


Comedy. 1 act. By Wm. G. B. Carson. 4 males, 
4 females. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 

A class dance is about to be given in a co-educational college, 
and the boys have collected five dollars to be given as compen- 
sation to the “unlucky” one who draws Effie Trask. Her name 
has been drawn by one of the most prominent boys on the 
campus, a thoroughly spoiled social light. Effie learns what 
has happened and decides to make her hireling escort earn his 
five dollars. The way in which she does so is the subject of the 
play. 

(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 


GEORGIE—PORGIE 
Comedy. 1 act. By James Reach. 3 males, 5 females. 


Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 

It is New Year's Eve at the Spinnit’s. The children are going 
to the hotel dance—all four of them, except fourteen-year-old 
Georgie. Older sister Dorothea has a quarrel with her boy- 
friend and sets out to steal Millie’s beau. But Georgie has an 
ingenious plan which works, and Dorothea is foiled. Then 
Georgie hands older brother Tod his come-uppance, and in 
the end goes off to the dance in Tod’s dress suit and with a 
brand-new girl! 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 
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WRITE ME A LOVE SCENE 


Comedy. 1 act. By Florence Ryerson & Colin 
Clements. 2 males, 2. females. Interior. Modern 


costumes. 30 minu¢es. _ 

Gaston Delong, a playwright famous for his beautiful love 
scenes, becomes so engrossed in his work that he forgets to 
make love to his wife. A shy young man comes to offer him a 
large sum of money to write him a love scene to use on a mys- 
terious lady. After accepting his offer, the playwright discovers 
the unknown lady is his own wife. By a bit of clever headwork, 
he remembers his own proposal, rewrites it for the young man, 
and, by so doing, reminds his wife of their youthful love and 
regains her affections. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) In Angels Don’t Marry and Other One-Act 
Plays, $1.50; also separately, 35 cents. 


SCENARIO BY JULIAN 
Comedy. 1 act. By John Kirkpatrick. 2 males, 4 fe- 
males. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 


Julian, successful author of Broadway plays and Hollywood 
films, is recuperating from bronchitis at the home of John and 
Isabelle. He enjoys being lionized but is very resentful when 
people ask, “Where do you get your ideas and stories from?” 
When a particularly obnoxious woman asks this question on 
top of a catty remark about Isabelle’s husband and the girl 
from next door, Julian undertakes to punish her and at the 
same time to solve a rather delicate situation by “plotting” a 
story and using the actual people as characters. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 


HIS FIRST DATE 


Comedy. 1 act. By James Reach. 2 males, 4 females. 
Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 


A hilariously amusing episode, notable for its shrewd por- 
trait of a sixteen-year-old boy. Henry is wild, mischievous, 
fond of boyish pranks, but his mother takes comfort from the 
knowledge that he’s not involved in affairs with the opposite 
sex. Then the blow falls: Loraine Lotus, Hollywood siren, 
comes to town and Henry succumbs. Henry’s father, deter- 
mined to put an end to the affair in his masterly way, is dis- 
mayed to discover that Loraine Lotus is a girl he knew very 
well indeed years ago in his own wild-oats days. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 35 cents. 
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